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ABSTRACT 
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on ways 



on an institutional-contingency view, this 
in which public^and private school' sectors 



in 



study focuses w.. — — » »»-u— t - ■ ■ i 

six San F.rancisco area coynties embody different organizational 
logistics and authority principles, including rational-legal, 
traditional, and local-market. Results suggest that, among other 
characteristics, nonreligious private sqhools, following the market 
model, generate clientele and support by emphasizing distinct 
educational goals, whereas religious schools, following the 
traditional model, stress local constituents' commitment. Conversely, 
rational-legal norms of public schools make social support 
irrelevant, demand collection and evaluation of standard, aggregated 
data, and support differentiated decision-making structures which 
limit constituent involvement. One contrast from previous findings is 
the suggestion that public and religious schools do not possess 
different organizational environments. Still, the rational-legal 
norms of public school's constrain their abilities to gyierate 
commitment through means used by traditional and market-oriented 
systems. Further, an organizing normiB-gQvern»nce practices "fit 
important to members' involvement. The report concludes with 
recommendations for research and policy options, a one-page 
bibliography, and two appendixes. (KS) 
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^ Abstract 

*< 

^Thia study asseaaea an Inati tut iona l-con t ingency view of school 
organ iiat ion which emphaaiaea differencea in authority principles and 
organization norms within the specialised environmenta of public, 
religious and non-religious private schools. Using data from a survey 
of the San Francisco Bay Area public and private schools , we assess 
the o rglnizationa I distinctness of the three sectors arvd the nature of 
differences in organizing tendencies. We also test the notion that 
sectors show different patterns of correlations among organixatiorfi 
variables and analyae correlatea of a social climate index by sector i 
a(\.rt^ncludipg sector as variable. We find mixed support fpr arguments 
regardj/ng the particulate nature of organizational di fferences among 
th^ sectors but the data do reveal an expected clustering of 
organization tendencies within public, religious and non-re ligioua 
sectors and substantially divergent correlations among organization* 
variables. These results suggest the po t en t ia I va lue of an 
institutional-contingency model of school organi«sat ion and they 
caution against research or educational policy which assumes that a 
particular governance practice has ^ common meaning and consequences 
^mong public, religious and non-religiAus private schools. 
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IliTR0^U{Ju8N 

Baaed on th^i'r Btui^ of public and private achool atudanta! taat , 
parforaanoea aod paroaptiona of achool anvironaanta, Colaaan, Hoffar and 
Kilgore (1981, ^962a, 1962b) cono^^ii^ that privata iikoola produoa graatar 
achiwyeient ga!^na becauae' th|y h^Watriotar polioiea (of. 1982bi76). 
Thia concluaion has blen ohallangad by numeroua qritfib, 'Jllrtioularly 
in trftTBo of inadaquaciea of the authora' aaaeaiMant of aohi^vanent 
outcomea.-^ Critics have bommented, aa wall, on inadequaclaa of the 
data for identifying achool organization differenoaa aorjia aectors or 
,for infering that atudent behavior differences are due to diff^rencea 
in adhool governance: (cf McPfcrtland and MoDill, 1982» Salganlk and 
Karweit, 1982j Rosai and Wright, 1982i 87-88). 

^ Critiques of the'-policy effect" claim suggest that private-public 
differencea in achool climate, administrative policiea, and, perhapa, 
student achievementAre' spurious due to the ef facta of atudent selection 

t 

(Mcftirtland and McDill, 1982), voluntarism (Salganik.and Kameit, 1982) 
and/or religious community (Morgan, 1983) on shared values and commitment. 
One critique suggests ,' further, that goyarnanca pattema aucceaaful in 
one sector may well not be transfeii'able to the other secto^ (Salganlk. 
and Karweit, i982)._J^se arguments suggest tha* private and public 
schools are qualitatively different ^social 'and organizational aystema, ^ 
whetlier or not different in academic productivity. 

' This paper aims to refine the view of public and private achools as 
organizakonall^ distinct. Pollowing Salgaklk and Karweit (1982), we 
emphasize ^the contrasting authority principles which organize and 'con- 
strain schopls in Xhe different sectors. We propose that sector 

a 

differences in' program goals , clinate, and administrative patterns follow 
frtom the different authority principles; and we assess these expectations 



I 

with data from a aurray of prinolpalt of publio, paroeblal «rid iada^ ^ 
/^•ndant priVata aohoola. Va alao analyta a aohool ollaata aaaaura to 
' aasaas tha ralairanoa of adainiatratlTa pattarnjrf» aa vail aa prograa and ' 
oomposition variablaa, to ollaata varlatlj^n vlthln and aoroaa tha 
aeotora. Thia analyaia azplora^ tha l^daaa that a pa^ioular dpTamanoa 
atrategy may ba ''affaotiva'* fm One aaotor but not in anothar and 
^ that the traditional author^|Lpxaroiaad in private aohoola la oonduoive 
to wide aoolal aupport. ' . 



We emphaaize that thla atudy neither t^ata (|pamn, Hof far and ' 

Kilgore'a claim that'^atrict policiea prad^^ce bett^r\ita^ and 
greater atudent achievement nor provldedla. better oompuiaoB of the academic 
and aoclal cUmatea of achoola in different ae^toi^a;* It a^ama tt^t a« 

prior empirical taak ia to determineft ini what wiya (ptfJ^|^io and. pt'ivata aohogl 

■ ■ 

sectors ahow different organlzatlodkl Jogica, s^ch i^t aimpla crbaa-eector 
comparisons 9? particiilar governance ptfic.ticea and o^h^r adhool vai^ablaa 

would be unwarranted. Further, a batter aenae of the range of of^andCfca^ . 

* ' J* ^ V 

tional dlfferenoaa acroaa aectora will 'allow ua to conaidar variaW.ea 1 

^ ^ J 

alternative to that preferred. by Coleman, Hof fer and Ea.lgore explina- 
tions of differential '•aucceas^'. ' 

SCHOOLS AND SECTORS ^ ,v / 

Different Y^ewa of achoola aa^aygA^^tiona yield different expecta- 



tions of the nature, and impor^ang^j^ of dlf ferajficea batveen^ha public 
and private school, aec^ra". \f\ will conaldisir briefly apme of the\alter- 
nati^^e conceptiona in order to loc^^^he inatltutional-^ontljfagdy view 
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Which motivatea the preaent/ atlfiy. Tj&fer ia the iaternatiTe|viewa aa: 
th^sopiaj ayatem view, the technical ayatem view ^ the orga^aational - 
environment view, and the Inatitutioi^al ayatem view, T 



/ 

In ,.nrr.^/th...:oono.ptlon. of -ohool or|inl.atlon port«y 
...chool- .ohool.- 1... . th^. do not 00^-ld.r qu^liUtlv. dif f .r.no.. 
..on« -cur.. Thiy focJ on l.t. of vari.bl.. .Vioh .i.Kt di.tin^.h ^ 
abator., but do not .It.nd to unlqur oondltlon. . op.r.tin« within ..otor.. 

Th, H.. i T,pro;nt>d ^ HoP-rtland and MoDiU- (1962) 

argument regarding th, l«port«.c..of diffrantial patt.rnB of .el.otionf 
.cro.s ..otor.. Thiy portx^ .ohool. Urg.ly».. .igr^t.. of .tnjl.nta 
«hich co«bin-. to .ffot partiouur .ooi.l «ui-.o.d.ido olimt... In 
.thin vi«w; qu.litativ diffr.no.. a-on. .ohool. -y r..ult frc« diff.r.nt ^ 
deLgraptdc concentrationa^but not from ..c.or diff.r.nc. in organi^tional 
properties or constraint.. Th... author, oall for eontraating oa.. 
studies of most succUsful public «.d l.a.t mxcce.,ful privat. .ohool. 
tp assess tte relative importtoo. of conc.ntratia- of di..dvantag.d 
students vs. establishtd school p..lioies and authority granted .ohool 
officiAls. 

The .^.Hn.o.l svatem view is reflected in Coleman, Hoffer and 
Kilgores- (cf! 1982 b) argument that tighter administrative control 
accounts for private schools • relative success. Implicitly, the ^ 
authors present a model of schools as technical production system. - 
producing varying Quantities of student work and lo^otledge ^ which can and 
Should be tightly co-ordi^ted a«i controlled. They assume that tight school 
Administration is the bosia of teachers' ar^d students' commitm'enta 
and achievement. - and that this principle ^PPUe- unifonnly acroaa sectors. 
They imply that levels of instructional control and officials' .authority 
are higher in the private aector than among pubUc ,choola (which they 
did not test.in their study) and that these' variables ac.6unt for within- ■ 
sector' variation in school climate and student achievement. 

Wl^f we refer to as the ni,iin1-n- ^ '^'^^"^ 

8 . 



of th. fchnlo1..y.t.. T1.W in that iaporUnt .ohool diff.r«w. ar. 
•ttribut.d to y.ri.bl.. «ov.rruno. •truot;iP.i. Thl- t1- •tt.nd. to > • 
•xt«rn«l •dminl.tr.tiv. itruotuwi which .ff^t .oi^ and bo«plM ' 
«n,nron«.nt. iunon« .ohool. arid aoro.. ..otora. Col«an. Hoff.r and Illcor 
(1982) 8ugg-t that the .or. ^ornpl^ .nvlron..nt. of public .ohool. aay 
conatrain eftective local adainl.tration, i..., tight oo-ordination 
and oontTol. Salganlk and Karwait (1982) plac. goTTn.«.t control and 
.fragmented goy.mance a. a atructural aourc. of both r.llano. on l.gal- 

ratlonal authority and low coaaitaent in th? pukic ..ctor. Implicitly. 

ochool govrimnce structures a^e tightly coupled to'.ohool^' aoade«lc 

and social cliaatea^and variable organization environ».nts .hould yield 

different climate, within; as w.ll ^.acroa., sector.. J-rO- thi. view. w. 

also would expect contrasts in social and organizational pr9p.rti.. 

between independent private schools and Wi vte schoolir with aori complex ^ 

ndminiotratiV* an<l' funding environments. 

fundamentally with the technical syst«« view| ^but a. presently formu- 
'rated, it also does not allow for basic sector differences. Centrally, 
th-^ view regards schools' organization structures as reflecting a 
• oodel of organization legitimized in thei; institutional environment. 

Further, the institutional theorists argue tha^ schools' .ucce.s depend. 
' upon^. weak linllag^ between the kd-ini.trative system.and inatructional 
activities. I.e.. low levels of Ini/tructionaL control" - gi^en their 
ambiguous gOals and the. importancl^ 6f kum^ relation. - and upon ^ 
externally validated display^of <^onfidence and success. This view doe. 
not anticipate sector 'contrasts |n schools' organization structures, 
tendenpies to avoid instructional control, emphasis on social climate.or 
efforts to signal aicc ess. < 
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V)iAt w« i^^r^r to h«r« as tn iMti^tutlOMl^oontln ^noy vitw 

of tiohool orffttnitatlon builds upop ths aodsl outllnsd aboTs in 

•mphaalslnir ths sohools ' Itutitutioul •DTirooBsnt m ths aourcs 

of oricsnlcinK moilsls and suoossa orltsrla. Vs point to ths oo-silst- 

enco and tarmion anong diffsrsnt prlnolplsa of authority aod organising 
models in ths snvironsant of U.S.sohoola and argus that publlo» rsllgious 
and nqn-rsllgloiui IndspWtidsnt schools ssibraos dlffsrsot avmllabls aodsla - 
with rwulting oontrasta'^4n goal struotursa, orltsrla of tsaohsr and 
pro^aio evaluatipnar inatructioilal oontrol, and daois^^on-naking 
fltructursB. Ths visw antioipatss a olu^sring of organising tsndsnciss 
among schools within sectors and, importantly, suggssta that any parti- 
cular govsrnancs 8trat«»gy or praotios will nsithsr raadlly tranafsr nor 
liave comparable coasequencss aorosa BS(5tora. 

Authority Principles 

The argument that private and public schools embrace diffsrsnt 
authority principles - and the nature of distinctiona betwssn ths 
traditional and legal-rational modsla of organisation - ars dsvsloped by 
Salganik and Karweit (l982). This distinction bstwssn authority 
principles follow Weber's (l947) analysis of organizing modsla and 
tensions among traditional, legal-rational, and chartsmatlc bases of 
authority. In contrasting the public and private 8Sctors,Salganik 
and Karweit emphasize wider conaenaus as a basis for the operation of 
traditional authority, and' the greater administrative oontrol it 
allows, among private schools (1982:154). Is already noted, they see 
^ovenunent control, as well as goal conflict, undermining local 
commitments and thus impeding the use of traditional authority among 
public school 
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♦ Vhll* ^ th«tltutloii»l-ooiitli»fW»T rin tlto MphMiiM tb« 
oontrast b«t J.n trmdltlpoal and rmtl«i»l-l.f^ •o««l« or^um- 
tloiC and th« pri«*oy of th« Utt.r •Ithln tb« publlo ••otor. It 
dlff.rt in mam* b««lc r9f^t§ trm Sal'ganlk •nd K«tw«lt'» •rguaant. 
lUlnly. ••• th« ••otor.' dlff«r«nt •uthorltj^rinolpl^* M b*««d 
m fl,.«cl«ll..d' ln.tltutlonil •nrlron.^nt. and dl«tliHrul«h rfll«lou« ^ 
f;-om oth«r private •ohool* In thl« regard. 

all orcanlMtlona auat partially oonfor* to notte of 
ratlonal-l.nal organlaatlon d<»inant li^.od.rn •ocl.tl.a. r.lUloua or- 
«anlz.tlon« al.o -brae. th. traditional aod.l. ' Valu^ oona-nau. and 
pT80,ial coo«lt..nt - .v.p d.votlon - ar. iaportf^t *o th. funotionln. 
of traditional organlaa-tlon.. -hll. th.y ar. not,a.iU..d Iqr or t^ortant 
to. l.ga'l ratloni^l or«anl.atlon. (.xo.pt Inaof^ aa oantral OT.aal.atlon.1 
norma ar. 8har.d>. If «. oonald.r that r.llfioua otf-ii-tlon, aod 
co.minunitlea cooiprlal,. th. l.ffitl«tln« .nnron..nt of r.liglau. .ohoola - 
by virtue of funding' ralatlona. Un..' of authority and hiring, and 
client recruitnant ^.n .xpact r.ligiou. -oho'ol. to oonfo«*to th. 
traditional aod.l of organisation «nbrao.d In thi. in-titutional .n- 
vironinent. Ind «. -ould .xp.ct oona.nau. and oo-af.nt -ong achobl 
membira to b. a c.ntral focu- of organi«tion and baai. of tha achoola' 
legitimation In th.lr InatltMonal .nrlronm.nt. W. .xpact that othw 
features of achool organisation. .nu««-at.d b.lo*. ar. baaad in th. 
traditional authority model of r.li^oua achoola. 

We .xp.ct that non-r.ligiou. privat.^.ohool. d.part fro. both th. 
traditional and rati onal- legal .odals of organi^tlon ^ thu. r.pr...nt 
an organizationally unique a.ctor in D. S. aducation.' Thaa. achoola 
mu^. generally, define their ««-keta in tar., of inatitutlonal valuea 
and norma not celebrated by the organization ati^cturea or 'roals of 



th. r.tlon.l-l.ol or r.llflovi-tr.dltlon.1 .od.l.. Thu. -on-ldT 
th-lr .uthorlty «.rk.t.b...<l. In that th'.y d.fln. th.lr oi,n 

ln-titutton«l .n^ro«.nt. - ^ ".ur. th.lr l.«ltl..tlon - .oconll.M, 
t!. not ..t by th. d(1n*nt .<*.ol ..otor.. Th.y mmy -pt^f 

, „or« .l..:«nlr.llr...l.'or p.riK,t -control l.d.. uthorlty .tniotur- tf-n 
,,„«,l„tm,t with l-K«l-r.tlor«l or tr.dltlon^ -od.l. .nd/or th.y -y 
..rK.nl.« .rovuKl ^uc.tlon.1 «o*l« i^fh^iu^ or .^old.d. In r»tion.l- 

-r tr..Utlo,ml .y-t.w - -uoh lndWldu.1 d.ir.lop«.nt. oultuml 
.Utlnm. or cultural plur.ll.-. «• "P^ct that thl. ..ctor I. .or. 

lec tU- org.nlx.tlonally but dl.tlnct from public .nd r.llglou. prlv.t. 
nrhoolr.. particularly In tb. cll.nt r..pon- Ir.n... and local control 

th«y afford. 

Cl.arly. th« U.n. public .chool ..ctor ha. lon« dl.play.d t.nalon. 
a.on« ratlonal-le^al. r.lielou-tr.dltlon.1 and local-^rk.t t.1u.. 

principle- of or^nlxatlon. Co-on .chool laad.r. of th. 19th 
cntury wer. devoted to x.Ugloua/.oral .ducatlon of a non-prot..t«t 
.„.,.t. m conflict with both th. Catholic church ..Ubll.h..nt and ..cular 
,.,u,:ation leader, (c^f Tyack and Han.ot. 1962,72^3). Th. Catholic 
. 3..ho.,l ay.ten. wa« fonn-d around th. i^uthorlty .od'.l and Id.oloor of th. 
^y,ur,-h. The public «chool ayatem jrradually .Tolred around the ratlonal- 
l..,al mnd,l of organization, purging Itaelf of th. partlcularl.a, i-pUed 
by r..llgiou3 training? of any .ort and developing bureaucratic adaini. trativa 
.y.te... Gtill. the local market principle I- -.bodied In th. Inatitutlon 

Uy board. - thou^^h they hav. functioned «ainly to .nforce do«ln*nt . 
l..al valu.s and aupport adminiatrators. rather than to represent conflicting 
'u,»,.-r..t., r • ">.-n.:*i -antly m.i.ly t.r.aucratic administrative pr.ncipre = 
; Ty.-k aMi "^nnot. 1962: 218-223). The notion of community control 
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of schools is at odds with xftioj»l-legal norma of organization and 
pfovides an op^zM»« lo«iC' ^'o' private schools addressing 
•special educa,tio^ interests. 

Sn sum* the institutional-contingency Yle^ poflrtrays public, 

. - • I 

religious ai4.^on-religioljs private schools as organized around ratiqn*!- 

. "^egal, traditional and local-market authority principles, respectively! 
These principles h^ve implications for educational goals and school 
administration, which we outline, below. While we da nof regard sectors ^ 
as "pure types" of organization - assuming that each partly embrace's the 
alternative authority principles - we believe that they are significantly 
constrained and controlledV their unique institutional environments, 
yielding particular patterns of variation in organizing tendencies among 
Ichools in different sectors. 



School Goals and A4ministrative Patterns 

The institutional-contingency view centrally assumes that school 
goals and administrative patterns are "dire-Cted outward- - that is, they 
reflect and respond to the norms and values of legitimating enviroments. 
Thus we do not regard different organization models, or tendencies, as 
aimed at - or better or worse at - producing students' academic 
achievement. They may well have different educational consequences, 
though; since they, emphasize differen\criteria of school Success and 
establish school environments which may\ unequally conducive to student 
involvement and lejiming. 

The nnfll-legal model of organization ilocates authority in 
position, locates persons in positions on the basis of credentials or 
, representative elections, specializes functions, uses rules to govern 
routine behavior, emphasizes standardized data to evaluate individual 
or organization behavior. Centrally, the model aims to counter 
tendencies toward traditional and particulariatic values. 
\ 
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We expeot that ^cljg^^s, organized and constrained by this^ model: 
embrace multiple educational goals, but emphasize the preparation of 
students for academic and Vocational futures; emphasize teacher ere-, 
dentials as the basis of ^^r^ing; assure standard curricula and student 
evaluations; routinely c^lect standardized data on student achievement 
and teacher performance; and have complex decisionnnakin^ jjj^ctuxes 
involving external and internal administrators and elected lay boards. 

The traditio nal model of organization locates authority in persons 
by birthright or ordainment, emphasizes loyalty to particular values 
and authorities, uses ceremony and rituals to maintain njembers' commit- 
ments, emphasizes signs of success. Centrally, the model A-trng to 
assure value consensus and loyalty to officials. 

Schools organized arouni this model should emphasize values education, 
place high primacy on social support, emphasize moral values criteria in ' 
selecting teachers and stuj^ents, establish standard curricula and means of 
assessing student success, attend to individual student achievements And 
fates, and show hierarchical control of deciciion processes - more or less 
complex depending upon the number of organizational units related to the 
school. 

The market model of organization presmnes client control of organi- 
zational products and operating models and assumes competing alternatives. 

We expect that schools organized under this principle emphasize goals 
and practices not consistent with the public or religious school models. 
The non-religious private schools should show less diffuse goals, wLth more 
empahsis on such values as individual development; place high primacy on 
social support, particularly from thie parent community; emphasize professional 
and/or particularistic criteria for teacher selection; select students on 
academic or particularistic criteria and use student dismissal as a means > 
of maintaining commitment (which traditional systems would generally avoid); 

) . 
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establish instructional uniqueness through definition of methqds, as 

well as curriculum; monitor in^Jlvldwal student progress and a|?hievM(ints ^ * 

in order to signal academid buoeess; and shov relatively simple deeision 

structxxres with shared influence of parents and heads. J: 

We assess these expectations of sector tendencies with d^ on public 
and private schools' goal emphases; constitutent involvement and support; 
teacher and student selection criteria; modes of instructional control; 
information systems; Shd decision-nnaking structurea. Thtf^institutional- 
contingency view anticipates contrasts across public, religious and non- 
religious schools' tendencies on these organizational variables and 
different patterns of school variation across sectors. In particular, 
we expect that organizational correlates of constituent support varies 
across sectors, given different criteria foi* school legitimation in the 
specialized institutional environments. 

data' 

This study utilizes data collected through a Survey of public 
and private schools, districts and teachers in six san Francisco Bay Area counties. 
Detailed descriptions of the school populations, samples, and response 
rates can be found elsewhere. Our data base is a subset of variables 
assessed by the school questionnaire, completed by school heads and their 
agents. Given high non-response rate^ for the school survey, wetattempted 
to assess biases in our estimates of sector organization tendencies. 
This assessment is reported in Appendix I. Here we indicate our definition 
of school sectors and grade levels, measures used for our study of . 
school organization, and our analysis strategy and techniques. 
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Sample and Sector Variables 

While we do not predict specific differences in the organization 
of primary and s^o^ary. schools* we wished to control for sector 
d,iff erences in school grade-level distributions which might condition 
results of our analysis. Thus, we defined primary and secondary school 
subsamples for each sector and conducted parallel analyses for the two 
grade levels. (A few respondent schools do not fit our definition of 
primary or secondary schools and were omitted from the study seunple; 
see Appendix II, "Classifications") • ^ 

We*fine four school sectors for our initial assessment of sector 
contrasts, - distinguishing between Catholic Schools under diocesan 
control and independent religious schools - in order to determine 
whether the organizational or the institutional (religious) environment 



is'^ more predictive of organization tendencies. The grade level and 
sector designations yield eight sukgamples: primary public (N » 62), 



• 



primary parochial (diocesan-base^Btholic schools) (N s 67\ primary 
religious independent (N = 14), piSmary non-religious independent (N « 18), 
secondary public (N = 4l)r secondary parochial (n « 4)t secondary religious 
independent (N = 9), secondary non-religious independent^ (N a 8). After 
the initial analysis of means across four sectors, the religious schools 
were defined as a single sector for subsequent analyses. 

Given small Ns for the secondary private sectors, only the primary 
school subsamples are used for separate-sector analyses (the comparison 
of means and a comparison of sector-specific correlations). When sector is 
treated as a variable for analyse, parallel analyses are carried out 
for primary and secondary school aggregates with sector defined by 
dummy variables for public, religious and non-religious, independent 
schools. In spite of an aggregate secondary school N of 62, one should 
keep in mind that estimates for the sector variables are likely to be 

unstable, given the small NS representing private school categories. 

IB ^ 
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M^Qsures - ^ ■ 

Apart from the TOasures of decisionHnalcing structiire and teacher " \ 

afed student selectivity,., our Beasures are tkoad on school heads I pea^ 
ponsdd to check lists designed to identify pwrti«ular emphases or 

administrative practices. Thus, most of our indicators of school 

♦ 

variables are dummy variables or sums of dummy variables. ^ 

This approach has advantages and i^sadvantages compared to the . 
more common scaling approach to organization variables. It allows 
more straightforward reporting of salient organization features , avoiding 
reference group comparisons and uneven standards often generated by a 
demand for quantitative responses about administrative practices. 
On the other hand, categoric responses cannot. top quantitative differences 
in reported practices, e.g., the frequency of schools' measuring of 
student achievement or the extensivemen^t of use of achievement data 
across classrooms. We believe that the categoric response approach is ^ 
preferable for studies such as thi^, which seek to tap a school's organi- \ 
Tiation as apprehended by i ts environment. 

but not preferable for research concerned with the inner workings of the 
sichool. 

Similarly, we prefer or^ization measures based on heads' .definitions 
of school features - an "instititional" approach, which taps officials' views 
of their organization as opposed to a survey approach which can provide 
more accurate measures of internal school processes. In sum, our approach ^ 
to measuring features of school organization is designed especially to capture 
variation salient and significant to the schools' many constituencies. 

* Our definition and measures of school sector are noted above. We also 
analyze straightforward measures of school composition: total student 
enrollment (from official records) and percent minority students (from 
respondent reports)! Organizatlrn indices used ^n multivariate ^^Jj^^^^^.^^^ 
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below),€Uid their comt)onfnt measuj^es (analysed in Table l) are as follows: 

Prbgram emphasis is represented by an inAe± of <yal diffuaeness, 
the sum of 9 dummy variabLes representing altematlvat broad acbool goaj.8 
,^and by three meaQures of program focus; a) College or yocatloiial pre- 
paration (sum of 2 duimny variables )t b)ba8ic akilla and ethical valued 
(sum of 3 dummy variables) c) individual development (sum of 2 dyisamy 
variables concerning social/cxiltural and self-esteem development) • 

The organizational primacy of the schools' social-system is repre- - 

*'» 

sented by a climate index , . the sum of .4«<iummy variables* representing 
internal and external support. These focuses are represente'd, respectively, 

by measures of a) internal system (&um of 2 dummy variables concerning 

' ^ ' A 
the classroom-relevant variables of teacher commitment and student ^ 

discipline) and b) external system (sum^of 2 dummy variables concerning 

parent involvement and general Student morale). 

Teacher recruitment standari^ are repi^esented by a selectivity index 
(ranging from 5 to 45), the sum of scores on 12 possible criteria from 0-5t 
and by measures of emphases on a) moral integrity (sum of 3 items concerning 
religion and lifestyle) b) rational-legal .Criteria (sum of 4 items concerning 
credentials c) professional criteria (sum of 2 items concehiing experience and 
philosophy of education and d) ascribed characteristics (sum of two items 
indicating gender or affirmative actibn concerns). 

Student selection standards are represented by a selectivity index 
(ran/ring from 2 to 13), the sum of scores on 10 possible cirteria of studejjt 
selection rated in importance from 0-2, and by measures of emphases on 
a) academic criteria (2 items), b) moral criteria (2 items), c) personal/social 
criteria (3 items), d) particularistic criteria (2 items concerning relatives' 
school attendance and recommendations) and 2) ascribed characteristics (l 
affirmative-action item). 
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' Ipstructionkl control is represented by^ control Index . the sum 

' 9 

of 4 dummy variables coho^erzil^^lichbol practices of a). methods control 

(9O^c61-vld0 uee^ef ^^t^prtioular tteohlng methods t currioulua control 
(scfhool^vide use of a partlcul4r curriculum), c) atudent^rogress review. 




school«»wide and d)v8tudent dismissal fdr poor academic work. 

■ »^ • . •■ , • ■ ~ ' 

Information control is represented by an ttidex of accounting require- 
ment3 ,a 0-11 scale based oh*^he sum of respozises regarding infozmation 
col^lec|:ec^f or a public agency and by categories of inf^ormation collected 
(whether or no*t required by an age^ncy): a) a^iievei^ent test data (l item), 
b) admissions/prizes monitoring (2 items concerning students* honors and 
aduiissions to other educational institu^ons) d) climate monitoring 
(2 items concexning systematic surveys of students* cmd parents' attitudes) 
d) client monitoring (4-point ioale summing b and c, abbve^ used in multi- 
variate analysis) and e) Teacher performance monitoring (l item). 

Locus of decision-making data are summarized by a cc^plezity index 
(rarfging from 50 to 122), the sum of ratings of influence CO-5 scale) 
for 6 constituent category (administrative system office, principal/head, 
pastor/rabbi, faculty, local school goverfdng board, and parent group) 
across ^ decision areas (^^^P'^^^s; & ma3or change in curriculum, hiring 
a new teacher, dismissing a teacher , determining student admissions 
policies, and defining the schpol budget). Ve consider separate measures 
of influence, for each constituent category (influence(f ratings summed 
over the decision areas as a proportion of total influence) and separate 
complexity^ measures (as per above) for each decision domain. For 
multivariate analyses we employ indices of: hierarchical control , the sum 
of Scho.bl or religious officials* influence ratios across 

^ > ■ 

\ 
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^-d^cision areas; and, lav control , the 8\im of board and parent influence 
ratios across decision areas (the relsidual of the tvo indices represent- 
ing faculty influence). 

Analysis ^ ' . 

Our analysis of these data aims to assess the institutional- 
contingency arguments regarding particular contrasts in the organization 
tendencies of public, religious and n(|^eligious priva^te schools and the 
distinctness/ of the sectors' organizing pattema. We also analyse school 
variatiofa in reported support (our climate inde») within and, across 

>«a n-nHof 4^n^^/>»fl-i 'ft!hA taI AVAnnA nf oi?£'iAnlzAtion - variablM^I^/^ 



sectors \Ln order tcr^^Cffiflid^ the relevance of orfi^nization varial^Le^tpfv/^^ 
sojial-system support, any sector differences in correlates of <>34|pW^^ 
and any independent advantages or disadvantages associated vith the 
different authority principles embraced by, the school sectors .^--^n. 
^ In the first stage of analysis,' ve consider: a) tests of dif^r^^i^s 
in sectc^r means on detailed measujfes of organization variables o,i>^ela* 
tions of sector dummy yariab^ iiith the organization indices and st&dent ^ 




comi^osition variables^) mxa^ipi^e discriminant ^analysis of sector' 
variables in relation to the set of ore^uiization indices and d) sector- * 
specific correlation matrices of the organization indices. These empirical 
"assessments provide different perspectives on the issue of sector contrasts 
in school organization. We rely mainly on results cTbtained for primary 
schools, given problems associated with very small samples of second|^Lry 
private schools; though we report the correlational data, and results of 
the discriminant analysis, for secondary schools as well. 

We use multiple discriminant analysis as an overall assessment ot 
sector distinctness, rather than as a technique for estimating the 
weights of particular organization variables in making the contrasts. 
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The latter is sftown by both the differencei^ Ih sector means and the 
matrix of sector organization index coj^^atioas. A linearieed dis- 
criminant fuK^on la &o| rtportad ttk ^•'t^^ add beoauaa the data 

warrant of wltfedn convax|.apoa w^ioae, 'M*^ • pooled matrix 
which woiild yield variable wei^tings for the threenaector dlacimination 

In tl?^ second stage of" analyais, addressing school climate 
variation, we consider a) sector-epecific correlations of the climate 
index with organization and composition vari^blea and/b) regression 
aqJpLyses of the climate measur^ on the orgi^zation An<^ composition 
variables. We emphasize that our index of school climate is exlremely 
crude in its reliance on heads' reports, its reliance on global 
assessments of social support (teachers' •dedication", students* 
••discipline "4 student "mora^" and parent "involvement")) and^its 
simple ordirial scal^ character, "Kius, results should be read with 
caution and used to direct further riBsearch rather than to.reaQh 



conclusions. 
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I • ORGANIZATIONAL DIFFERENCES AMONG SECTORS 

Our assessmenPof sector differenceB in school organization 
considers a) differences in means across four schdol sectors on 
organiaational indiow and thair componpnt aaaaiiraat b) eorraUti'^ons 
of sector dumty" variables with oonpoaition variables^ and organi- 
zationai indices; and c) multiple discriminant analysis of school 
aectora in tenna of the organizational variables. In the first 
l^lysis, we assess the institutional-contingency expectations 
of qualiative and quantitative differences in the orgi^zation of 
public, religious Ind non-religious private schools. A distinction 
'between "parochial" and religious independent schools allows us to 
assess in what respects religious authority, as' opposed to^the 
schools' organizational context, appears to influence internal 
organizational patterns. The second analysis aummarJi^es sector 
contrasts i]||school organization and coi^siders possible Wluences 
of school composition variables. ' The third analysis provides an ^ 
overall assessment of the organizational distinctness of the 
school sectors. ' • . ^ 

Na/tOre of Sector Contrasts 

The data reported in Table 1 show mixed support for the 
inatitutional^ontingency argument. This is the case for both 
lines of sector contrasts and the nature of differeiices among. 
».^=^ schools. 

T.ina.q of Contrast . -The two categories of religious schools show 
similar patterns vis-a-vis public and non-reU«ious private schools 
for most internal organizational variables (program emphasis, 
social system primacy, teacher and student recruitment, and 
instructional control) but different patterns for variables in- 
fluenced most directly by external organizational arrangements 
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(information contVol and locus of decision malcin«). 

Exceptions fo this generalization are that parochial schools 
show somewhat hljjier levels of tfeacher aeleotivlty than independent 
religioui sojiioolij^ ■tttataatiallr bi#i«r lerela of atudant 

selectivity (placing greater oiphasis on moral criteria and 

partictaaristic criteria, such as pi^or enrollnent of relatives). 
The only exceptions with regard to information control and 
decision-making j>attems are that achievement test data are 
uniformly collected across seqtors (thus showing no differepcep 
between the two religicfus sectors) and the relative influence of 
parents in school decisions is comparable for the religious sectors 
and Intermediate between the public and non-rreligious private 
sectors, while no significant difference in faculty influence is shown 
across the two religious sectors and the public sector. 

Where religious independent schools depart from the parochial 
pattern, they generally appear to operate like non-religious 
independent schools. Compared to public and parochial schools ^ 
both sectopp show substantially lower accounting -requ^remenllB , 
lower levels of clinnte monitoring through surveys, lower level^ of 
teacher monitoring, and intermediate attention to individual student 
achievements. Further, both show higher relative influence of the 
school head and intermediate levels of lay board influence vis-a-vis 
public and parochial ^ schools. However, the non-religious 
independent schools shpw more influence for both faculty and parents 
than do religious independent schools; while the religious independent 
schools show greater influence of pastors/priests, .though less than 
for pdrochial schools. 

Thus, whether one locates a line of contrast between religious 
artd non-religious private schools or between parochial ' and inde- 
pendent private schools depends partly on which set of organizational 
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variables la emphasized «v However, If the declslon-malclag data are 

i 

summarized according to three categories • hierarchical control 
(considering external and Internal adoinistratora and pas tors/prl eats 
aa organlBatlon offlolala)^ lay oontr/Ol^(o(mflldarlnc •ohool boards 
and parents aK extanial to tha orfaiiisation authority ayataa) and ^ 

facxaty control - the rellgioiis schools show coBparable patterns 

vls-^^vls public and non-*rellglous private schools. Both religious 
sectors appear to have more hierarchical control (•59 and •SS vs .49 
and .50 for public and non-^rellgioua schools, respectively) and less 
lay control (.25 and .27 vb .34 and .3l). With this representation 
of the schools' decision-making structures, a line of organizational 
contrast Is more clearly between the religious and non-rellglo\is 
private sectors. 

Subsequent analyses maintain only the publlc/rellgioufl/non- 
rellgious private sector distinction^ and use the summary codings 
of decision-making structure. One should keep in mind that some 
organization-based differences within the religious sector are 
masked: higher teacher and student selectivity among parochial 

o 

schools; greater client monitorlng(of student achievements and client 
attitudes) by parochial schools; and more complex decision-making 
processes within parochial schools, with greater declalon-eutonomy 
of heads /Of rellgioufl Independent schools. 

Nature of sector di fferences . The data are consistent with some 

V 

expectations derived from em infltitutional-contingency view of 
school organization. Namely: the private schools place greater 
empliasis x>n social climate (or broad constituent support), with 
nori-roligious s'chools more heavily emphasising parent support; 
private scliools are more highly selective of teachers, with 
religious schools emphasizing moral criteria and the non-religious 
schools emphasizing professional and ascribed characteristics; 
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non-religious pfivate -<^ool8 rely more on student disndssal to 
maintain ^program success, independent private schools show lower 
.ccountin* requir«^t. a»l jrltat. .chool. ^.Wallj ar. mor. 
attentiT. to IndlTV^^ .tudwt f.tt.. whii. public «rtiooU ^ 
emphasize aggregate cUent data; and reUgioua ■ohoola show more hier- 
archical decision structures, while non-religious private 
schools show greater parent influence. , 

Some of our expectations are not borne out hy the data. 
Given our measure of goal diffuseness, public schools show lower- 
rather than higher - levels of dif fusenes's . Administrator, tended 
to report no program emphasis rather than multiple emphases, given ^ 
significantly lower levels of reported emphasis for each of the 
response categories - including that relevant to continuing 
education or work, which we expected to be particularly indicated. 
The goal ordering for the religious and non-religious sectors 
is as expected, with the former very high on basic skills and ethical 
values and the latter somewhat higher on indi^dual develop-^. 

NO sector patterns are revealed by the data on instructional . 
control, ex^pt with regard to student dismissal. Control is 
slightly, but not sigrd^-icantly. higher among prif te independent 
schools. The tendencies to standardize the curriculum and to 
monitor student progress appear^omparably high across sSfctors. 

4.«..4. ^ 4. 1 — ™^ School cootrol of 
though means and extent of control may vary. 

teaching methods appears comparably infrequent across the sectors. 

A relative emphasis among public schools onAchievement test 
data is not shown, given apparently routine us^ of such tests 
by .chools in all sectors. Counter to our expectation, teacher 
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performance monitoring appears more routine amon^ parochial than 
public schools - thou^ this My not be the kind of standardized 
evaluation procedure we ezpeot in the publlo eeotor* The 
ovemheloinc tendency of paroohial eoho61 htade to raport teaoher 

monitoring is not clearly in terpre table; it aay reflect a bureau* 

cretic Institution, a connon aaana of instructional control, or an 
emphasis on teacher-head coaaunication in th±^ sector. Given the 
substantially lower level of teacher monitoring reported among 
religious independent schools - where we expect cooparable 
professional and social relations between teachers and heads - 
we suspect that parochial school bureaucracies mandate and enfoirce 
teacher performance evaluatlonst apparently more connonly than 
among public schools. The natiure of this <ross-eector difference - 
as an aspects of the schools* Information system or a means of 
i.istructlonal control - should be investigated in further research. 

Finally^ the parochial schools appear to have more cooq^lez 
decision-making processes than public schools, in spite of their 
greater hlerachlcal authority. This means that across budget, 
curricular, staff and student selection decisions the total reported 
influence of various officials, faculty and parents la greater-on 
average - among parochial than public schools. 

Apparently, the **prlvatene8s" of parochial schools and their 
traditional authority principle combine to effect wide Involvement 
in school decisions, with hlerachical control maintained. However, 
th" jumi^ary measure doesn't capture the greater differentiation 
witKin the public sector of decision processes across domains. Speci- 
fically, the component data show curricular decisions to be more 
complex within the publ^ls: sector; while other decision domains 
apparently are more specialised than they are in the parochial systems, 
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Sector Dlfferencea In Compositlpn and Organisation 

The correlations reported in Tftble 2 aunmarise sector differences 
in school organization and in average size and minority enrolLnents. 
They also allow comparison between primary and secondary school samples 

As fwe have already notedt the organizational variables analyzed 
in this study discriminate among the public , religloxis and non- 
religious private Qectors - with the exception of instructional 
control (or reported school control of currloulumt methods and review 
of student progress). The contrasts obse^ed for pxlmary schools IP^ 
appear also for secondary schools, with few exceptions. 

In terms of goal diffuseness, the public secondary schools 
appear intermediate between religious and non-rellgioufl private schools 
with religious schools still substantially higher on the diffuseness in 
dex. In terms of the climatst or social support, index; ^public 
secondary schools cure less distinctly low relative to religious schools 
than appeared for primary schools; and the public and religious sectors 
are comparable on the client monitoring Indjjfx. In terms, of decision 
structure, the levels of hierarchical control do not distinguish 
secondary-school sectors, while levels of lay and faculty Influence 
yield contrasts between tile public and non-religious private sectors - 
with lay influence substantially 4bgher and faculty influence sub- 
stantially lower within the publio sector. 

Minority composition does not distinguish the sectors except for 
the secondary school sample, where non-rellglous private schools show 
significantly lower levels of minority enrollment. The size variable 
distinguishes public from both private sectors, particularly at the 
secondary level. Since this variable could provide an Interpretation 
of differences in organization variables, alternative to the authority- 
base argument, we should attend to size correlates within the school 



samples. 
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Ve note that size is negatively aasoolated nith goal diffuseness; 
but this relationship ia shonn only for primary schools, and the 
correlation is much smaller than the negative correlation of the 
public sector with goal diffuseness. School size is positively 
associated with accounting requirements among the primary and 
secondarjy schools and with client monitoring among secondary schools, 
which could account for the public-nonreliglouB private contrast on^ 
this organization variable - but not the comparable levels shown 
for the public and religious sectors. Finally, decision-making structures 
are associated with size, particularly among the secondary schools: 
total enrollment is positively correlated with lay influlm^e and 
negatively correlated wd^th hierarchical control and faculty Influence. 
Given the relative sizes of correlations involving the sector and en- 
rollment variables, this pattern is more likely to reflect than to 
explain sector differences in decision-making structures. Of course, 
correlations tell us^thlng of causation; but the J^ata relevant to 
school size help us to rule out this variable as an explanation 
observed differences ik sector organization. 

Sector Distinctness j 
Multiple discriminant analysis of the three school sectors in 
relation to our organizational indices (those variables Included In 
Table 2, except^composltlon variablea^nd the faculty Ijifluence measure) 
supports a view of public, religious and non-religious private schools 
as organ! zatlpnally distinct. Three findings are relevant. First, 
a tejst of the homogeneity of wlthin-sector covarlance matrlees 
yielded a chi square value of .07. Further, as shown in table 3t 
both the summary measures of within- vs. between-sector variation 
and the rates of classification success indicate the clustering of 

organizational tendencies within sectors. 

28 
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The data show slightly leas overall dlff stance between 
the publio and religious sectors than between the public and 
non«»rellgious private sectors or^ilUe religious and non- 
religious private sectors. This is ii^^ite of greater sbhool 
variation within the non-religious private sector (as indicated 
by the generalized squared distances shown from this sector to 



each sector)^ Nevertheless, the cross-sector distinctness 
appears substantial! and 64 par cent of public achobls,96 
per cent of religious schools and 93 per cent of non-religious 
private schools can be correctly classified with infozmatlon on 
the 8 indices of school organisation. 

Additional perspective on the organisational distinctness 
of public, religious, and non-religious private school sectors 
is provided by comparing correlations among organisational variables 
across the sectors. As summa3:l||M in table 4, this comparison 
reveals rather different patf«M of organisational variation within 
the three sectors. Sotably, of the 7 significant correlations 
among organization variables observed within the public school 
sector, only 2 are observed for both private sectors and 3 are 
unique to the public sector. Such differences caution one against 
analyses which aggregate schools from different sectors and against 
the assumption that a particiQar orj^nization policy or pnctice 
will have comparable effects among schools in different sectors. 

The nat\ire of differences observed here suggests ways in which 
the uj^que institutional environments of the sectors condition 
the consequences (correlates) of particular or^pnization practices. 
However, it is also worth noting that within each sector hierar- 
chical control appears to trade off with laj- influence and external 
accounting requirements tend to produce client monitoring (pre- 
sumably schools • efforts, under scrutiny, to signal success and 

ERIC 29 ^ . ' 
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generate looal support). Also, except among non-religioua 

private schoola, goal diffuaenesa is aaaociated nith wide aocial 

support (the olimate index) and instructional control is 

associated with goal diffuaeness. Apart from these oomnon 

tendencies, patterns shown- for public schools are distinct 

from those for the private achoola sectors.. ,1 ' 

The extent of hierarohioal control appears to .Be a more 
critical distinction among private than among public schools - 
high levels distinguishing schools with lower levels of faculty 
influence in declaionHnaking iBR, within the non-religious sector, 
schools with higher levels of inatjpictioMil coiArol. Rational-legal 
structures and norms apparently constrain school officials' autonony 
in the public sector. However, we observe a strong negative association 
of lay and faculty influence in this sector - indicating mainly the 
potential of public school boards to constrain teachers' role in 
decision-making (compare standard deviations for board and parent ( 
influence shown in Table 2). 

' The association of teacher selectivity and accounting require- 
ments among public schools ij|ay reflect the gr*ter hiring autonomy 
of large primary schools wi^th special programs - with capacity for 
hiring teachers not allocated throijgh routine processes and 
with greater accounting demands. This inference is based on 
an observed sector-specific correlation of teacher selectivity with 
school size of .26 («[nd -.25 with distinct size, challenging a simple 
•district-slack' interpretation). The correlation of teacher 
selectivity with instructional _Ci)i»;rol among religious schools 

points to the capacity for tight internal management of religious 
f 

schools; while public schools may need to sacrifice autonomy in 
order to gain control over the important domain of teacher selection. 

30 . ' ' 
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Finally, the correlation of inatructional control and the 
climate measure among public echoole (ahoim also for public ' 
secondary'Bchoolat r -•40, p - •08) may reflect institutional 
demands for tighter program definition in the jpublic sector^ 
Importantly, the pattern is not shown among religious and non- 
religious^, private schools (r - ^02 ahd •17, respectively)! nor are 
there differences in sector meani on the control variable across 
sectors, as we have shown^ Thus, lAlle the instructional control 
variable cannot account for observed sector differences in reported 
constituent support - as the Coleman, Hoffer and Kil^re conclusion 
leads us to expect - it does appear Important with the public 
school sector^ 

We proceed with further croas-and within-^- sector analysis of 
the clinate index, since this appears to be an important school ^ 
variable mediating student achievement and/or reflecting the 
legitimacy accorded a schools Clearly our measure of this variable 
is crude - representing school heads' reports on the constributions 
to school success of students', teachers' and parents' connit- 
ments - and more intensive cross-sector analysis of this variable 
is required before firm conclusions can be drawn^ ^ 

CLIMATE VARIATION WITHIN AND ACROSS SECTORS 
This analysis is concerned mainly with the question of 
whether not a) sectors show similar organisBatlon and composition 
correlates of climate and b) organizational differences account for 
the contrast on the cliMiteN^able shown for pubUc and private 
schools, particularly public vs religious schools (see Tables 1 and 2). 
In addressing these issues, we examine both sector- specific 
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correlatee of our olinate index and resulta of rogroaaion 
analyaea for primary and aaoondary aohoola inoludlnc dumny 
vairiablea for aeotora. 

Table 5 ahowa aeotor-apaolf lo oorrelationa of the dlloate 
measure vlth organization and oompoaition variablea^analysed in 
this study. The croae-aeotor patterna are aimilar in that teaqher 
selectivity, accounting requiren||nta, client monitoring, and deoiaion- 
making atz^ctufe are uniformly unrelated to the aohool climate 
measure. As ve have noted, instructional control appeara to aiipport « 
or reflect - school climate in the public aeotor only. Coal 
dif fuseness is poeitively related to climate in aU but the non- 
religious primary sector (where the relationship ia .26 but not 
statistically aignificant). Importantly, ni^ither achool aise nor 
minority ^representation is related to climate in the public aector, 
wil^h the latter only weakly negatively "delated to climate among 
parochial schools. These variablea arai strongly related to climate 
in the non-religious private sector, with size ahowing a poaitive 
asJbociation - and minority oompoaition a negative aaaociation - 
with reported conatituent cdUDitment. These fixvlinga rmiae doubta 
about standard organizational explanations of superior commitment 
among private school constituents. 

The regression analyses reported in l^ble 6 are not entirely 
warranted, given the sector contrasts we have just noted. In 
particular, the si^e and minority composition effects are produced 
partly by their importance in the non-religious private sector; 
and the local importance of instructional coiitr'bl among public 
schools is lost in aggregate analysis^ Nonetheless, they allow some 
net assessment of any sector effects, independent of organization 
and composition differences. 

32 
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The overwhelming predictor of reported bons'iltuent eupport 
ii" la multiple echool goals, regerdleee of other orgatiiMtlon 
'^variables and sector. This finding may veil reflect the capacity 
of schoole with wide support to expand their domains of education; 

it is inconsistent with a view that more focused goals, e.g., 
emphasis on the basics, is conducive to constituent commitment ^ 

For both primary and secondary schools we see positive 
regriillsion effeots for siae and negative effects for minority 
enrollment, controlling for the organisation variables. These 
finding are consistent with the view that minority enrollments 
generally are stressful to a schoca^s social climate (or provide 
a perception of disharmony in the school environment) but inconsistent 
with the AOtion that smaller school siae nay account for the 
advantage o^i private schools (of. Sslganikand Karweit, I982t 158,159). 

Apart frwnlhetfe regression effects, the primary and secondary 

sectors show different results. Among the primary schools, client 

monitoring is a negative predictor of school climate,^ perhaps 

reflecting residual tendency of schools to use parent and/op student 

surveys' when school support is low (the correlatiorfi involving client 

monitoring, goal dl^ffuseness and climate shown in Table 2 reveal 

a lower-than-expected positive association of client monitoring and 

climate). Further, the data shown an independent effect of religious 

school sector, suggesting that the traditional aiithortty principle 

is conducive to supportive school climate, apart from organizational 

patterns. This effect is consistent with bur institutional- 
'V;: 

contingency view and could probably be accounted for by variables 
focused on the social eysjtems of schools. 

Among secondary schools, 4he instructional control and hierarchical 
control variables show pc^itive independent associations with climate. 

Th^se findings reflect, in iAp fiwt instance, the pattern' noted 
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earlier for public flohoola (ffiran the large aub aample N for * 
thlB sector) and, In the ••oond Inatanoe, the weaker (than noted for prim^ 
schools) publio-peliffloua oontraaVon o lima te and the oapaoity of ^ 

hierarchical control to account for ollaate mrlation after qther 
crganieatlcn and oompoeition variable are controlled. One'mlght 
interpret these reaxilts as supportive oAColettan, Hoffer J and 
Kilgore's argument regarding stricter sohool polloies among 
Religious schools. However, neither inatruotional control not 
hierarchical control is associate with the aeotor variables in 
the secondary school sample (see Table 2), and naither variable 
correlates significantly with climate witEln ^ religioua sector 
(r « .42 , p - .18; r -\02, p - .95f respectively). 

Clearly, further analysis of sohool climate is necessary to 
sort out the unique and conmon factors which generate, or undermine, 
constitutent support of public, religious and non-religioua private 
schools. This assessment' suggests both that unique factors are 
important, i.e, that one cannot assume public schools generate 
commit^tVn the same ways that\reJlgloufl schools do miid that - 
at least among primary schools - religioua schools are more 
routinely able to assure wide constituent support. We suspect 
that the traditional authority model is particularly conducive to 
constituent- support - in contrast to both the rational-legal and 
market models. 

DISCUSSION 

We have argued for a view of school organization and governance 
which recognizes the specialized institutional environments- and their 
dominant organization models and norms - which distinguish the public, 

religious t and non-religlo\is private school sectors. 

1 
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Available theory on school organisation and organisational 
ezplanationa of Coltaan» Hoffer and Kllgore's data do not allow for 
such qualitative dl^erences across the sectors. Our analysis was 

motivated by a oonoet'n that basic organlaation diffkrenoes might 
signl/icantly conditi<^n the effects of public school policy al^ed 
at "equalising** seotott* differences in school governance, climate 
and student achievement. \ * 



^Summary 



Our data show lines of orgaidzational distinctness across public, 
religioua, and other private schools consistent with the claim that 
the sectors follow different 'models and norms of organisation. 

Following what we have c^led a market model, non^religious 
private schools appear to ^^nerate a clientele and support hy emphasizing 
educational goals not championed in the other sectors, selecting teachers 
with consistent professional ahd personal characteristics, dismissing ^oor 
i^tudents, and following a model of parent/head control. 

Consistent with a traditional model of organization, religioiis schools 
tend to select students and tochers on moral criteria, igDpbasize local 
constitutents' cpmmitnient and ihvolvement, avoid student dismissal relative 
to other private schools and attend to individuals* sucsesses, and maintain 
hierarchical control with wide constituent involvementr in decision making. 
They also appear to emphasize a relatively wide range of educational goals, 
including moral educatidk^ 

Following rational-legal norms, public schools - as we know - are 
constrained against student selection and dismissal and against teacher 
reelection on particularistic criteria. The norma, also suggest that 
social suppolNt and involvement are izrelevant to the businsas of schools « 



or at laaot seoondary to oonama over taohnloal and budgetary matters. 
Thus lower primacy and quality of aohoola* aocial ayiHema in this 
sector is not surprising.Rational-legal norma alao oonatraln the aeotor 
' from signalling success with reference to outstanding atudeota, teaohera 

or schools and demand collection and evaluation of standard, aggregated data. 
Further, they support differentiated deoisioa-oaking structures, which 
limit widespread constituent involvement in school dedal ona. 

Importantly » the different organisation modela appear not to yield 
different levels or foci of ipatruotlonal ocmtrolp auggeating that the 
academic programa of religious achoola are not acre ti^^tly contx^olled - 
as^^leman. Hoffer an4 Kllgore conclude from their attidy. Neither do 

public «tnd religioua schools appear to have different organisational 

^ ( ' • 

ehvironmentst at leaat in terms of accounting demanda - challenging a 

ft 

view that external control struoturea significantly affect internal 
organization. Also, demographic coapositiona(at least aa repreeented 
by minority enl*ollments) do not diatinguiah aohoola by aectort nor la 
this variable associated with repoartad aohool climatey except among the 
non«-religious private schools - challenging the view that demographic 
composition is a critical determinant of achoola* social and academic 
climates. \ 

ImplicYions for School Social Systems 

* We suggest that the rational -legal norms which dominate the envlron«> 
ment of public schools constrain their capacity to generate conmltaent 
throufjh means routinely \ised bpr schools following traditional or market 
models of organising. This doef^notf mean that commitments muat be low among 
p^ublii^ schools constituencies. It meana only that the public sbhools must 
generate involvement and commitment through governance strategies -and 
practices legitimized by rational-legal organizing norms or the norms themselves 
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must bV Bodlflsd to aooomodats stratsylss oonslstsnt vlth ths 
trftdltlonal or urkst aodsls. 

Our Instltutiobal-oontlnftnoy ^Isw of sohool orflanlMtlon Is ^ 
concsmsd osntrslly with oonstitusnts* Idsas about thslr o«m Inrolvsatnt 
wl<tti ths schools and ths way schools should opsrats. In llns with 
Aoltal Btzlonl^s (l96l) cli^slc analsysls o^ oonpllanos und^r dlffsrsnt 
types of poirer systems (coercive, remuneratlye, and normatlye) we sugir««t 
that a fit between the organlflnf norms legltmised \gy school oonmtltuents 
and icovemance practices Is Important to msBbers* commitment and InTolve- 

ment. Ve expect t for example, that a merit pay system In religious 

V 

schools would undermine, rather than support, the inrolTement of 
constituents oriented toward a traditional model of arganitatlon; 
slailarly, selection of teachers aocordlnc to lifestyle standards or emphasis 
on m^ral education and school rituals In public schools would alle^te ^ 
consiltuents who expect rational*legal modes of organisation. Our 
data showing sector distinctness in orgmnitatlon tendencies and some 
sector differences in correlates of reported social climate suggest the ^ 

value of pursuing this line of argument. 

* 

Suggested Research and Policy Options 

Further research would focus more intensively on constituent 
beliefs about proper school governance, governance strategies and 
practices, and constituent involvement. For theoretical purposes, ^ 
one would want to study contrasts in school organisation within each 
sector in order to test the arguments that a) organization norms vary 
by sector and b) congruent practices yield higher commitments. Cross 
national comparisons would also be useful for identifying cultural, historical 
and syctem factors whi h might condition sector organization contrasts. For 
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public policy purpoaaa, ona would wmnt to taat tha argunant for 
different segnenta of the public achool ayataa (sonatraatin^ aohoola 
on region, urban/rural» and aooioHKSonoaio base). 

Ve believe th^t "our arguaent^ with further aubatantiatlon, haa 
important implioationa for public achool policy and practice. Hoa't 
basically, if agandaa ahif t to mora centrally amphaaiae conat^tuant aupport 
aa a goal 6|pr aa a aaana toward atudant achieiremant - the 

onception of education goTemanoe sight properly ahlft to that of 
generating commltaent (in addition to managing budgeta and prograBi)» 
In contrast to evaluating atudtfnt and teacher bahaTlor. Wa note that J 
such a conception ia consistent with the general Tiew of ^ 
schools as institutional organlaationa. The inatitutional-oontlngeroy 
view has more specific implioationa for altematire dlreotlona of change 
in the public achool aector. • ^ 

In our view, public achool policy and laaderahlp have the capacity 
to support greater "calculative" involyeaent conaiatant with the rational- 
legal model of school organiaation, to aupport a ahlft towardathe tradi- 
tional mode of organiaation and greater normative Involvement, or to ^jipport 
a shift toward more coercive ]power and alienative involvement of local 
constituents* 

The last option could residt from law-and-ord:.r demanda, which 
place primacy on negative sanctions not likely to be legitimized widely 
by Constituents with calculative (or normative) involvement with tha 
schools. Strategies for control, in the law-and-order vein, are likely 
to shift public schools fairther away from the models of normative 
community offered by the religious school sector. 

' The other alternatives are more promising, but we hypothesize 
that a) the rational-legal strategies would be more generally effective 
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in th« .hort runi b) th« wUblM, of r.flon, urban/rural and ioolo- 
•conoBlo bM« »r« llk.ly to condition th« dosinftno. of rmtlonal-l«f*l^ 
nonu -oni local .chool oc^tituwt., thu. .Ittar .trmtaclM would hav. 
unavan affaotaiand o) incon«ruant atrataflaa ara not llkaly to ba 
•ffective and a "aixad approach" aay ba oountar-produotira of 

oonatituant aupport^ 

Strata^laa for «anaratin« oo«lt«ant oonalatant with tha rational-lagal 
.odeliara. not aurprialn«ly,^«a whloh taod to ba propoaad and adoptad In 
the public aaotor. Thay Includa aarit-pay acalaa, ahlch offar ra«maraUon 
to.teachera or atudentaj rocational prograM, baaad on achool buainaaa 
• Uiancea, which offar claar payoffa to aducatlonal aork, and ao on. 

Purthar. If echoola ara to thrlva In tha rational-lagal anTlron«ant 
created by buain.aa organ! aatlona. "advartlain* oa.paigna - aicht ba launchad 
to generate involva.ant baaad on avldanca of Indirldual and aocial banafita 
of education. Data are Wl.bl. to -how, a.g., cradantial-occupatlon 
linkages; aasociatlona of aducatioo with produotiva parantinf, aaxu^l ^ 
satisfaction! and the like. Clearly the public aduoatlonv-ta- h^t 
capitalized on its merits as Judged by ratlonal-lafal organiaing non-r- 
It has been the recipient of dipanda for achiaTaaant - production data 
and strict asseasmenta of education banafita, but it haa not baan 
allowed to - or encouraged to - take reaponaibility for aany of the 
real benefits to society and individuala of tha ayataM- aducational 
production. School goveman^a strategy conaiatent with tha rational- 
1 v^l model would use such wide-ranging data to generate support for the 

f:oods of education. ^ 

The second strategy sugces ted-that of ahifting toward the traditional 
nMni of organisation and normative control - would entail aocialiting 
ctuientn, teachers, and administrators to beliefs in the importance of 
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■uhool ooMunlty and the v«lu« of tMoh«r aiul etud^nt d*41o«tlon, 
r«|[ardlMs of r«mMratloi}»and to imya of MUfflac sooIaI mymtwmm. 
Such atrategy vould r*qulr« * shift In orltsrU for svaluatlnc 
achuuU, which vould Mphaslss sooial oliaftts, Md prolMibly would ^ 
r^quirn cl«c»ntralis«d fovemasnt struoturM, d«T«lo|Mimt of food 
m«tanur<«9 of the quality of aohool aooial syataM, and aupport of 
tradltlona and rltuala vlJ^ch liava BMninf in tha local ooaMUnity. 

To au^raat that tha laat atratagy ia not faaaibla U to plsoa tha 
acliools firmly in tha inatitutiooal doMln of rtttiooal-laial orfanlaatlona, 
Most likaly, tha public achool ayatasttakaa a^ a national ^nrmg^U* 
includes nany local cooBunltiaa in vhioh tha traditional orcaniaation 
mo<iol ifl dpminant. Nayarthalaaa, thay inoraaajjif ly rapraaant dariant 
cases; and atrateglaa daaignad to booat coaaltaant undar rational^lagal 
normB Hhou Id benaflt tha vast aajority of U.S. public achoola. 
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POOTHOTES 

1 See, for example, the papers published in two issues of Sociology 
of Education devote<f to airing controversy surrounding the Coleman, 
Hoffer and Kilgore report: volume 55, number 2/3 (April/July 1982) 
and volume 56, number 4 (October 1983). 

2 Only recently, with research evidence and education commentators 
suggesting an instrumental link between school "climate" and student 
achievement, has concern over the schools' social and normative 
environment been legitmized in the public sector. 
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Means and Standard Deviatlona of l^hool Orgvilsatlon 



School Variable 



Program Emphasis 
Goal diffuseness Index 
College/7oc. preparation 
Basic Skills/Ethical Values 
Individual Development 

Social System Primacy 
Climate Index (broad support) 
Internal (teacher and student 
discipline) 
External (community support) 

Administrative Patterns 

Teacher Recruitment Standards 

Selectivity Index < 

Moral Integrity 

Rational/Legal credentials 

Professional (experience) 

Ascribed characteristics 
(Aff: Action) 
Student Selection Standards 

Selectivity Index 

Academic 

Moral 

Personal/Social 
Particularistic (relatives) 
Ascribed characteristics ^ 
(Aff . Action) 
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Variables for Four School Sectors - Priiary Schools 

SECTOR 



Public 
N862 



Parochial 
N«67 



* 2.9(1.1) 3.4( .9) 



1.4 .6 
* 1.5( .7)- 



1.6[ .6 
1.7( .6] 



* 26.4 5.2 

* 4W1.7 
lOrTO.2 - 

8.3(1.4) 



32.3 
9.5 

10.8,-.. 
875(1.4 



(6.1I 
2.6 
2.6 



7.72.3 
2.9 1.0 
1.9 1.0 

1.9 1.1 
1.8( .8] 

.4( .6) 



Religious 
No 14 





3.9(1.3) 


5.71 


;i.2] 


1 5.8 


(1.4 




.1 .4 - 


.31 


.6 


1- .4 




# 


1.7 .6 


2.91 


•5 


1 . 2.9 






1.2( .8) 


1.51 


I .6] 


1 1.5 


( .7 



Independent 

Non-Rellgittus 

No 16 



4.71.3 
.4( .6 
1.3 .7 
1.7( .6] 



3.4 (1.2) 

1.8 { .4) 
1.6 ( .9) 



30.9 (8.8^ 
9.6-4.2 

10.3 3.7 
7.9 (l.8j 



* 2.7(1.6) 3.2(2.0)+ 2.8 (2.0) 



6.4 (2.2 

3.0 1.1 

1.1 1.0 

2.1 .8 

1.2 ( .7) 



.3 ( .5)+ 



5.4(1.3) 

1.4( .5) 
1.9( .9) 



30.1(5.6) 

4.3 1.1 
U.03.8 

8.9(1.3) 
4.3(1.7) 



6.42.4 
2.6 1.3)- 
0 (0) 
2.01.3) 
1.9( .8) 

.8( .7)- 



tABUI l (Coated) 



Public 
N- 62 



SECTOR 



Parojchlal 
N- 67 



Independent "v^ 

Religloufl Non»Rellgloua 
N - U N - 18 



Instructional Control 

Control Index 

Methods 

CurrlculuD 

Student progress 

Student dismissal 
Inf onnation Control 

Accounting requirements (index) 

Achievement test data 

Admissions/prizes monitoring 

Climate monitoring (surveys] 

Teacher performance monitoring ^ 
Locus of Decision Making 

Complexity- Index 

Administration (ratio) 

Board (ratio) 

Poster (ratio) 

Principal/head (ratio) 

Faculty (ratio) ' 

Parents (ratio) 



2.0( .7 

/ .3( .5. 

/ .8 .4 

.9 .4) 

^ 0( .1, 

► 4.8(2.4] 

1.0 .1 

.5 .6 

1.5 .8 

.8 .4] 



2.01 


[ '7 


1.9( 






1 .2 


.8 


.4, 


1 .5 


.7< 


•5, 


1 .91 


.2 


[ .4] 


1- .3( 



79.4(12.0 
13(.06 
.26 .05 
.11 .03 
.25 .05 
.16 .04, 
.C8(.02) 



4.9(2.4) 
1.00) 

1.3 .8) 
l.l( .8 
1.0( .2) 

88.9(14.0 
.12(.05 
.15 .04 
.19 .05)+ 
.28 .04 
.16 .03 
.10(.03J 



2.5(1.9)+ 
l.OO) 

.7 .6] 
.7 .8 
.6( .5)+ 

78.3(14*0) 
.ll(.06 
.18 .05 + 

' .13 .07 
.31 .0$ 
.18(.04- 
.09(.02) 



2.3(1.1)+ 
^ .4 .5, 
.6 .5 
.8 .5)+ 
.51 .5) 

2.0(1.4) 

.7 .8 I 
.6 .7 ' 
.6( .5) 



71.2(12.3 
.13(.12 
.19 .05 
.07(.0l 
.30 .09 
.'l9(.06 
.12(.04) 



*In the first column Indicates 2 statistically significant difference of means bet|reen . at least 

two of the four sectors compared ^ \ 

( ) indicates standard deviation ' ^ xj »-4.^,j w 

+ or - adjacent to numbers in each column indicates the direction of correction suggested our 
analysis of survey response bias (see Appendix l). v 
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m 2 

OofffUiiott HiriON of School Sector, Oiaijf tiriiUn,; 
Enrolliiiit Variables, and Organltational Indlooo for 

Friiary and Secondary Schools Separately. 



Public Religious Mep.. Percent Tot-EnrolL CoalDiff 

Dinority 



Teacher lastr. Acctg.Cliii. cueat Hier8rch.lay Fuol ' 
Select. CjjU. fieqit. Index H^nit. Control Infhenoe Jnfl.'^ 



School Sec 

Public - 

Religious 

Indep, 
Percent Kin .04 
Total Enroll .45* 
Goal Diffu8.-.53* 
Teacher Sel.-.45* 
Inatr.Contl > 0 
Acctg Reqmt .19 
Climate -.27* 
Client Hon -.09 
Hierar.Cntl -.50* 
Lay Infl. .59* 
Faculty Infl-.09 







.10 


.80* 


-.20 


-.26* 


'-.25 


.22- 


-.12 


, .12 


-.18 


.51* 






.09 


-.50* ^ 


.46* 


.36* 


.15 


.08 


.2? 


.16 


.12 


-.12 




m 


-.25* 


-.44* 


-.31* 


-.10 


.15 


-.40* 


-.17 


-.37* 


.10 


-.54* 


-.02 


-.02 




.23 


.30* 


.11 


.15 


.24 


.01 


. .29* 


-.22 


.34* 


-.26 


-.28* 


.14 f 
-.07 




-.02 


-.09 


-.04 


.37» 


'.07 


.36* 


-.26* 


.42* 


.53* 


-.03 


-.26^ 




.56* 


-.04 


.33* 


.55* 


.35* 


-.12 


.24 


.41* 


.03 


.09 


-.10 


.36* 


m 


-.17 


.16 


.17 


.26* 


-.15 


.14 


-.07 


.12 


.11 


-.05 


.22* 


.ir 




.11 


.26* 


.08 


.18 


-.25 


.03 


-.34* 


.08 


.36* 


.04 


.01 


-.04 




.19 


.80* 


-.02 


.09 


.29* 


-.06 


-.20* 


-.03 


.42* 


.18* 


.10 


-.09 


m 


.24 


.21 


-.05 


.22* 


-.22* 


.01 


.10 


.28* 


.11 


.06 


.71* 


0 




.14 


.08 


,58* 


-.1? 


'M 


-.12 


.33* 


.23* 




-.03. 
' .0* 


.12 


.15 


m 


-.63* 


-.61* 


.07 


.05 


.17* 


-.3? 


-.22* 


-!o3 


-.18* 




-.82* 


m 


-.02 


.17* 


-.03 


.06 


.04 


-.05 


-.04 


-.04 


.07 


-.08: 


^.^0* 


-.19* 



1 Primary Schools N a 125 
2 ' Secondary Schools N a 37 

3 Hatrix for primary schools below the diagonal', matrix for 
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Assessment of QrgsnlMtion^l Cistinctxiess of 
Public 9 Relii^oTi^ axul ,lQdep4^xident Sectors^ 
^Primary Schools wly 



Prom 

School Type 
Publit 

Religious ^ 
Non-religious Independent 



Generalized Squared Distance to Schooltype 



20.05 

28.49, 

25.54 



ReUgloua" 

29.46, 
19.90 
.23.85 



Non-religious 
Independent 

31.54 
31.99 
23.29 



Ruaber of obsej^tions (and^) Clasaified into 
^ ' School TvT>e 



Prom 

School Type 

Public 
Religious 

Non-religious Independent 

,Total 

\ 

Prior probability set 



Public 

?7(84.l<). 
3( 4.4^) 

0 

.'— > 
40(31.5^) 

.34^* 



Religious 

5(U.4^) 
66(95.W 
1( 7.1^) 

72(56.7^) 
.543 



Non-rellgiau8 
Independent Total 



2(4.65^) 

0 

13 (^.95^) 
15ai.8^) 
.110 



44(1005^) 
69(1005i) 

udoojc) 

127(1009^) 



■ : v-j - ■ ^ . 

*Ba3ed on discriminant analysis including the 'school secto]^ variables and 
organizational indices (goal diffu^dness, teachfr selectivity, Instructional 
control, accounting requirements, clina^te. index ^ cl^Joate monitoring, hierar- 
chical control and lay influence). Vithfift aovaidance matrices used (test 
of homogeneity of matrices yielded chl square yhj^e of .07) . 
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Corr«l«tlon0 Among Qnganisational Indices 
According to thsir ReprMantatioo in the 
Three Sectors - frlaaxj Schools Only*^. 
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All Three Sectors: 



Accounting requirements with client 
monitoring (Public .67; Religious .75; 
Independent •74). 



Public and Religious: 



Hierarchical Control with Lay Influence 
(-.63f -.78; -.83f respectively). 



Goal diffuseness and climate 
(.57 and .249 respectively). 



Public and Independent: 
Religious and Independent: 



Instructional Contrl and goal diffuseness 
(.31 and .28). 

None 



Goal diffuseness and client monitoring 
(.25 and . 64 » respectively). 



Public Only: 



Religious Only: 
Independent Only: 

\ 



Hierarchical Control and Eaculty Influence 
(--.65 and -.62). 

Instructional Control cmd Climate (.40). 

Teacher Selectivity and Accounting 
Reqiiirements (.37)* 

Lay Influence and faculty Iz^uence (««70). 

Teacher Selectivity and Instructional 
Control (.30). 

Hierarchical Control and Instructional 
Control (.55). 



*This a^essment is based on three correlation matrices: 
for public schools (li^ae 44) » religious schools (N a 69) # 
and independent non-religious schools (N » 14), Only 
correlations statistically significant at the .05 level are 

reported. 
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lABLB 5 

'Correla>tlona of School Clinate Index nith 
Organizational Variables Ijy Sector * 

Primary Schools Only 



Organizational Variable 



piblis 



Religious 



Independent 
Non^religiotts 



Goal diffuseness 
Teacher selectl^^llfcy 
Instructional Coirofol 
Accounting Requirements 
Client Monitoring 
Hierarchical Control 
Lay Influence 
Faculty Influence 



.24* 


.26 


.05 


.03 


-.02 


-.17 


-.19 


-.09 


-.04 


.18 


.03 


-.23 


.09 


.00 


-.15 


*' .41 



Size 

Minority (^) 



.11/ .34 
.26*/ .18 



.62* 
.66* 



1 Correlations with size and percent nkLnority are shojp separately for 
parochial and Aligious Independent scWools, respectively. 



^Indicates correlation statistically significant at the .05 level. 



/ 



Regreasion Anftlysia of Sphool Cllaat* Index 
for Fnaary and Sscoodary Sohools Separately. 
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Variables Analyzed 



Primary Schools 
b B P 



Secoodary Schools 



B 



f Organizational Factors: 

^ Gobi Diffuseness 

Teacher Selectivity 
Instrvictional Control 
Accounting Requirements - 
Client Monitoring -.131 
Hierarchical Control 
Lay Influence 

Compositional Factors: 

Total EnrollBent(l,00O) .972 
Percent Minority -.006 



262 .412 17.84 



-.163 3.68 



.158 3.38 
-#185 5.30 



.375 
.411 

.066 



.305 
.009 



.659 
.286 



.239 



.212 
-.231 



23.82 
4.64 

3.04 



2.47 
2.63 



Sector 

Public 

Religioxis 

Independent 



.284 .148 2.40 



125 
.25 



7.81 



37 
.50 



6.14 
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APPEHDIX X 



3ANPLI RESPOKn BIAS 



Our strategy for assessing potential biasing effects of hi^ 
spon-response rates entailed 1 ) comparing means and standard deviations 
on basic school, personnel wad student coEpo8itio|i variables for 
respondent schools and non-res pondeq^r-echools in the sample populations 
(broken down by sector and by grade level )^ and 2) observing correlations 
of variables for which differen<i^s were noted with variables of Interest 
to our analysis. * ) 

Table 1 shows results of the respondent-population (net respondents) 
comparisons. Statistical tests are not done, since we* are not comparing 
two independent samples; we consider as significant any difference greater 
than 10 percent of the level shown for the non-respondent population. 

Respondent schools in the public primary sector show^ larger district 
contexts and have smaller minority enrollments than expected; while 
secondary public school respondents are larger and also have smaller 
minority enrollfients. *> 

The parochial primary school respondents are in larger districts 

and have larger minority enrollments than the sample population 

respondents. Ns for secondary schools in t^iis sector are so small (4 and 

7 respectively) that analysis is not warranted. 

f 

The religious primary and secondary respondent schodls are smaller 
than population non-respondents; and the primary schools are in larger 

it 

district contexts. Non-religious primary school respondents are 

larger and from larger districts thnn the rest of the sample population. 

These differences are of concern as they relate to variables of 
interect to our analysis. Sector-Specific correlations of school ^ize, 



The sots of variables compared differ across sector according to data 
availability. The only measure of student composition available for 
all sectors is percent minority. 

— r-*-^ 
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A . >.'^^ /:v^' /^-^ 

schools froB thair^gpulmtioiia) ¥\th our rasmrch yariablM are shovn 
in Table 2. IteiC^lta are reported for prinary schools onij, since ^ 



small sam|J|| aftses f&r parochial and independent private secondary 

schools^jpciclude sector comparisons. 

y The j^ttems of correlations are summarized in Table 3 acd 

pdlfticular biases in our estimates on sector tendencies , based on 

respondent samples » ^re inferred. This assessment suggests only 

directions for correction of estimates from our data. Our initial / 

detailed analysis of sector means tcdces the likely biases into account 

ft 

in assessing sector contrasts (see the and notations in Table 1, 
indicating direction of correction for bias). Importantly, none of the 
sector contrasts noted would be altered by suggested corrections of 
means. 
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XMna on S^Iiotid Yirliblii for yponlaBt ml 
HoQ-rMpondrat PopuUtioa Sohool/bi Siotor ind 
Gndi Lml/ 



J 



POBLIC 



SKOIMr OMMRt 



Social Size and District Context 



School enrollient 
Mean 

SD 



594 404 1630» 1415 
173 163 478 675 
62 775 41 101 



296 310 139» 173 369* 565 21? 127 
84 110 53 119 393 364 a33 95 
67 82 U 81 9 22 18 6$ 



Dfetrict enrolLaent 
Mean 
SD 



Personnel 
Aides (») 
Mean 

SD 
N 

Certified Personnel (*) 
Mean 
SD 
N 



18,029» 20,424 19327 19004 25,932* 29,575 2^t90e» 21,P06 28,075 28,038 27,06O» 21,78? 
9207 18,281 17158 16147 20,570 23,823 22,154 19,437 24,176 20,735 26,296 22,374 
57 742 41 100 64 ' 80 14 79 9 22 18 69 



9.0 9.4 < 9.6» 7.3 
5.8 7.1 10.7 6.5 
62 773 39 100 



10.6 11.0 
2.6 3.4 
65 78 



j'j ' Continuid, 
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TABLE 1 Cont'd 



PUBLIC 



mm mmm 

NRP R NRF R NRF Mmm 3E0OHM 



Teachers (*) 



SD ^ 
N * 

Student ComDoaltion 

Minority (fl 
Mean 
SD 
H 

Programs for handicapped 

Hean 

SD 



30jj» 44^ 35^* 40 305^ 
21 30 29 29 34 

62 773 39 100 67 



17 
77 



9.? U.8 24.6* 34.5 20.? 
4.0 8.5 17.6 15.0 13.0 
m 81 9 22 IB 



42^ 

30 

14 



0 
0 
13 



.1 
.3 



81 



0 
0 
9 



N.A. 28^ 
19 

- 16 



.0 .1 

0' .3 
22 18 
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1 N's vary with data availabimy 2 Na for secondary parochial and non-rellglou8 prinary are tdcBnall 
« Indicates Respondent level departing more than 10 per cent froD non respondent public. 
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CorrelttloDi of Raipondint Bin Viriiblis with 
ReaMwh Viriiblos for PrlBiry SohoolB by Swtor.* 



Study Variables 



mssm MiB 

Dist.Enrol. ^Minority Mat Snrol. ^lUnor. School broL^wit tool. (St^ 
(N.62) (IW62) (H- 62) (11 .65) H.14 



Frogran Gnphasla 

Blffuseneas Index 

Prep Focua 

Tradlt.Focua 

PrograsalTe Fooua ' 
Organlzitional Enphasla 

Cllnaie Indax 
Courae Offerings 
Internal 
External 
Selection Criteria 

Teachers 
Selectivity Index 
Rat/legal 
Noial 

Profeaalonal 
Ascribed (Aff Action) 
Students 
Selectivity Index 
Academic 
Moral 

Personal/Soclal 
Particularistic 
Ascribed (Aff Action) 
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I 



.28 



-.25 



-.33 

.:3i 



-.26 



-.27 



.34 



.55 




66 



.54 



.62 
.57 
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Continued. 
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Appm 1 



I 



mU (Oonfd) 

OornlitloDi of XiipooliBt Bla TMiUn vith ' 
HMMroh Virliblfi for FUmt flohooli I7 Siotor. 



Inatruotlonal Control 

Extent kUmi control 

Nethods 

CurrloultiB 

Student Progress 

Student Dlanissal 
, Head InvolTenent 

Information Syateo 
External oontrol Index 
Acb. test reporting 
Student ANards 
Climate monitoring 
Teacher perfomance 

Locus of decision making 

Complexity (total) 

Admin (ratio) 

Board (ratio 

P8stor(ratio) 

Principal (ratio) 

flaculty (ratio) 
Parents 



Eiif. fSSS, 

Inat Enrol. ^Minority Uitlirol. jddnor. Sohool krol. Uit luol. Sola JuJ^lilK 
(H-62) (I162) (H.62) (1 165) 1-14 



.29 



.38 



.29 



30 



.31 



.58 



.78 



.30 



• 

.66 



.61 



.31 



.5T 



59 



* Only correlations statistically significant at the .05 level are reported. 
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TABLE 3-1 



I PUBLIC 



ASSESSHENTS OP BIAS ASSOOUTBD VITH SURVBT RBSPOI^B PATTERNS 
PRIM^RT SCHOOLS ONLY 



FEATURES DISTINOHISHINO 
RESPONDEHTS FROM 
SCHOOL POPULATION 

DISTRICT ENROLLMENT 
(LOWER FOR R^FONDENTS) 



Teacher aelectlon - 
, ratloiiAl/l««al (-•28) 



Extent ^truotienal 
control (-•■•29) 

Currlcvi^um^ deolalon 
coDplAzlty (-.29). 



IMFBUtm) BIAS* 

Sample orareatloatea 
uaa of rational- 
legal criteria of 
taaohar aelection 

Sample upderestiutes 
•xt«nt of Instruotlonal 
control. 

Sample overutlmatM 
ooaplezity of 
ourrloulum declaion* 



1 



MINORITY ENROLLHEMT 
(LOWER FOR respondents) 



Program emphasis 

on preparation {^•23) 

Organisational emphasia 
on external eupport 
"(-•3l) 

Organizational emphaaia 
on course offerings 
(-33) * ' 



Sample overeatimatea 
schools* preparatory 
focus • 

Sample overeatimatea 
Schools' emphasis 
on external aupport 
and on course offerings. 



Control of Instructional Sample underestimates 
method (+.38) schools* control of 

instructional methods. 

Ratio of parent infl\l#nce Sample overeatimatea 



in decision making 
(-.29) 



PAROCHIAL 




DISTRICT ENROLLMBIW Program emphasis 

(LOWER FOR respondents) on preparation (-.28) 

Climate Index (-.2?) 
Organizational emphasis 

on external support 

(-40) 

Teacher selection - 
affirmative action . 
(•34) 

Ratio heads influence 
in d9cision-4naldiig(.30) 

Ratio of fMulty influence 
in budgetary decisions 
\ (.24). 



parents* influence 
in decision making. 

Sample overestimates 
schools* preparatory 
focus. L 

(Sample overestimates 
overall aupport 
and extsl'nal support). 



Scunple uhderestimates 
Use 6f affirmative 
action standards in 
teacher hiring 

Sample imdenstlmates 
heads influence in 
declAon making, and 
faculty influence over 
budgetary decisions. 

; 99r\VA J 



Aasnamsa or has assoolucid vxeb snvnr uspobi PisriRMs 
RiMiir aanau 



lEATDRES SISX] 
BESPORDBBIS fRGH 

BCHOOL popm ^fy^if WRBffli/ITlf? 



mnoRiTr enboluoebi 
(higher for respossents) 



school enrollment 
(lower for respondbmts) 



f 



DISTRICT ENROLLMENT 
(higher FOR respondents) 



OrgBulMtioiial wpbMls 
on •xt^riiftl .suppoorfe 
(-.48). 



(Staple unltrMtlMtM 
oibnll aohool m^pport 
and «xt#rQal support). 



Suplo oTWMtlmtM vmm 
uso of atudont dlBmlMiT 



Inatzuotioml ooatrol 
throui^ studoat 
fl1«a1»Ml (.31). 



^tlo of pastor 
Influence In decleloni- 
nalclxi«: (-•30) 



Sample underestlnates 
put or Influence In 
declsl on-making. 



doal Dlffuaeness 
Index ( .55) 

Teacher selection 
moral criteria ( .66) 



Student selection 
Affirmative action 
(.54). 



Accounting requirements 
index (.58) 



Information on 
teacher performance (.78) 



Sample underestimates 
Schools* goal 
dlffuaeness. 

Sample underestimates 
use of moral criteria 
for teacher selection 
and affirmative action 
for student selection. 

Sample underestimates 
external control of ^ 
schools and their 
formation on ^ 
teacher performance. ^ 



Ratio board Influence Sample underestimates 
in d^ision making(-.7l) board influence in 



Ratio faculty influence 



decision making and 



in decision Bakin«( .66). r'';!!*w?" * 

' facult;^ influence. 

Ratio external control Sample underestimates 
of budget decisions ('-. 70) external control 

of budget decisions. 
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' EEST COPY AVAIUBIE 
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A8SB8MIIIT8 Of pIB AaaOOUTKO VISE 8imm U8P0BI PAITTERNS 

I I nbuir 8GR00LS oklt 



SECTOR mTDRES DI8TIl§H;tS||[k|n 

EESPONDEHTS 
8CH00L POPl 




CORRELATES 



NOM-hELIGlOUS SCHOOL ENROlilMEMT , 

PRIVATE (higher FOR RESPONpENjrS) 



DISTRICT ENROLLMENT 
(HIGHER FOR RESPONDpiTS) 



CllflMt* Index (.62) 
Organlntlon •aphasia 
on Internal support 
(.56) 

OrgmnlMtion emphMla on 
•zternal support (.ST) 

Student eeleotlon 
academic criteria (•60) 

Inatruotlonal control 
__$hrou^ student 
dismissal {.6l). 

Extent Instructional * 
control (-aSl) 

Student progress (»«37)« 
monitoring 



Sample overestimates 
overall Support, both 
internal and external • 



S^ple CTerestlmates use of 
academic criteria for 
student admission and 
rellanoe on student 
diamissala 



Sample underestimates extent 

of Instructional control 
especially monltaring of 
student progress* 




i 



♦Ptoenthcsls ( ) Indicate that the itXerred bias is probkbly incorrect, since 
bid^ in the opposite direction is suggested by another feature distinguishing 
the yespondents from nqn^-respondents. 
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DATA PMPAIATZON UOIK >^ 

Th« prtparstlon of th« data for analyali iooludad oorractlng olaaaif icacion 

arrora^ Idantifying and corraccing td nuabara on tha aurvay filaa and 

cha varioua axcarnal data aourca filaa» corraccing coding arrora» finding 

additional information to raplaca aiaaing data, and idantifying kaypunch 

arrpra. 

In ordar to aaaa tha raporting burdan on achoolap infoHMtion which vaa 
baliavad to ba availabla from axtamal aouroaa vaa not aakad on tha aurvaya. 
Thia raaultad in thraa diffarant aurvay foraa for tha public^ privata and 
Catholic achoola. Bxtamal aourcai of infonution oaad vara tha public School . 
Information lora^ privata achool affidavitap and aurvay forma from tha San 
Franclaco, San Joaa and Oakland diocaaaa. . Thaaa form tha SIPp privata affi- 
davit, and Catholic Hardcopy filaa raapactivaly. Tha diocaaan aurvaya vara 
in thraa diffarant foraata. information aakad vaa not conaiatant acroaa 
format raducing tha numbar of variablaa availabla for analyaia. ^ 

Claaaificatlon ^ 

Tha achoola on tha aurvay^ SIPp privtta affidavit and Catholic hardcopy 
filaa vera comparad to tha 1981 California Diractorv of Public Schoola . tha 
1981 California Privata School Diractorv (vhieh incluiaa Catholic achoola) 
and the 1982 Catholic Directory . Information for ooa Catholic achool vaa 
added to tha Catholic Hardcopy file. Pour public achoola vare added to the 
SIF lile. Fifteen non-Bay Area achqola vare deleted from the private affi- 
davit file. Three achoola vare tranaferred from tha private affidavit file 
to the CathoUc hardcopy file. Aa a reaultp the filea contain tha population 
of schools in the aix county Bay Area. 

It was decided to eliminate vocational p continuation and handicapped achoola 
from this project p aasuming that their achool organization vould be atypical. 
This resulted in a loaa of SI achoola from tha SIP file and aljt^ghoola from 
the public aurvey file. 

The Catholic schools vere divided betveen the Catholic and private filesp 
according to their organization. Diocaaan and parochial achoola vere classi- 
fied in the Catholic filsp since they are part of a diocaaan achool ayatam. 
Although it is not aa tightly coupled aa the public achool ayatemp the 
diocese provides support services and aaaiatMmce to the parochial and diocaaan 
schools aa veil aa formulating policlea and guidelinma. Whila individual achoola 
are more free than comparable public achoola to dif far from diocaaan policyp 
the existence of policies provides moM" Ipcallaad. homot«9«lty than the Catholic 
privste schools have« The schools claaaifjiad aa privata^choola in the 1982 
Catholic Directory %#ara claaaifiad into the private flla«AEig|ht achoola in 
the survey vere found to be miadaaaif led according to thama criteria. Four 
vere tranaferred from the privata to tha Catholic file ttid four vera trana* 
ferred the other directiodl One* parochial achool returned both a private and 
a Catholic survey; it vas eliminated from the privata aurvay file. 

Our project redefined the grade level variable uaad to daaaify achools as 
elementary or secondary. Since it was unclear vhathar middle achools vould 
follow elementary or secohdary pattama of organiaatlonp thay vare excluded 
from either classification. Elementary achoola vare defined aa any conbi- 
nation of grades R tlirough 9 vith no grade ovar 9p vlth tha exception of middle 
schools containing only some or all of gradaa 7 through 9. ScNbola that included 
a combination of gradea 7 through 12 but, no grade leaa than 7 vare defined 
as secondary, with middle achoola again excluded* Schoola that included 
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tradas 10 or abov* and gradaa 6 or balow wara claaalflad aa coabinad alanan- 
tary/aacondary. . 

Flla Maralna ' " ^ 

Moac of tha problama In oMrglng tha aurvay filaa with tha approprlata a»- 
tamal flla caoM froa mlaaatchad ID nuabara. Tha uaa of tapaa froB axtamal 
aourcaa raaultad In tha lack of a coflBon ID nuabar for achoola ratuming 
prlvatf and public aurvaya. A brld|ln| flla of ID nuabara waa eonatnicud. 
Confuaion ovar conatructlon of IPO ID nuabara* raaultad in a dlffaranca batwaan 
tha aurvay and bridging ID nuabara for 30 public. 18 prlvata and tvalva Catholic 
achoolB. In addition, alx achoola on tha Catholic autray or Catholic hard- 
copy fllaa had alaaatchad ID nudbara. aalnly f roa kaypunoh arrora. 

Thrte achoola on tha prlvata affidavit and bridging fllaa had coMon achool 
namea and cltlaa. but ^Iffarlng ID nuabara. Grada apana In tha aurvay and 
affidavit fllaa wara coaparad. Tha two achoola which had tha aaaa grada apan 
m both fllaa had tha ID on tha bridging flla changad. Tha achool that had 
dlffaring grada apana waa alialnatad froa tha affidavit ■Inlaal infor- 

mation waa addad froa tha California Prlvata School Piractonr. .^y^r*^* 
schools with aultlpla caapuaaa wara liatad aaparataly on tha affidavit flla 
but singularly on tha aurvay flla. Tha aultlpla list Inga on tha affidavit 
file were cllnlnatad to aatch tha aurvay. ^ 

Coding 

Many items on tha survey wara dlchotoaous Itaaa whara tha respondent checked 
an item if it waa relevant and left it blank if It waa not. Whao'theaa Iteaa 
were keypunched, blanka ware recorded aa alaalng data. Thla waa corrected 
for varlablea rapreaantlng adaiaaiona criteria, areaa of achool anphaala. 
practices contributing to school aucceaa. taacharr .hiring criteria, and data 
collection practices and requiraaenta. If all itaaa within a group were 
unchecked, then the iteaa reaainad coded as m^aaing inforaation. Otherwise, 
they were coded as not relevant. 

^ Missing Varlablea 

Some missing data (e.g. grade spans, enrollaanta. ataffing variables) were 
replaced either from other sources or from calculatl<^na baaed on available 
data. Other data were supplied baaed on logical daductlona from available 
-«ata. For example, aome schools reported being accredited by a particular 
accrediting agency but did not report being accredited. 
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CODING DECISIONS 

I. All files 

A. Dichotomoufl variables 



The following were coded aa aiaaing if ite«a were not checked. If all 
iteu within a group were unchecked* ve aaauned that that group of 
iteu vaa akippad aod coded IteM in that group aa mlaalng. Otharwlae, 
unchecked iteu vere coded to tero while chaekad iteM raMlnad codad 

to 

1. Adaiaaiena criteria V68 - V78 

2. Araas of school •■phasis V82-V90 

3. Practical contributing to achool auccaaa V91-V101 
A. Taachar hiring critaria V103-V114 

3. Data coliaction practicaa and raquirananta V151 - V168 

B. Influanca valiablaa ^ 

Schoola didlnot always indicata tha influanca of all groups for a 
givan polic/. Thia pattam did not appaar to ba rando«, but aaaaad to 
indicata no influanca. Tharafora, alaaing ratinga wara codad to tha 
lowest influanca catagory unlaaa tha ratinga for all groupa wara alaaing 

for a specific policy. 

C. Data collection variables 

* Several* schoola reported that data wot required to be collactad, but not 
that they collected^ it. Since they did not report collecting anj^^ 
required data, inforaation reported aa being required to be collected , 
was coded in the raw data As being collected. (See the CilliLAnd 
sunnary for identification of apecific achoola). f '^:-'-"f^'- ' 

D. Accreditation 

If*1^^ool8 reported being, accredit;WJ>y a apecific ug-ucy but did not 
indicate that they were Accredited, the raw data waa changed to reflect their 
accreditation. (Again, aee the Cilliland aumary for apecific achoola) 

Definiti«n of gratfi level variable 

Since our atudy/wa» concerned with school organization, we aeparated 
elementary and kecondary achoola. Elementary was defined aS any combi- 
nation of gradei K through 9 with no grade ovar 9, with tha eKcaption 
of middle schools containing aoma or all of gradea 7 through 9 alona. 
schools that included a combination of grades 7 through 12 but no grade leaa than 
7 were defined aa aacondary, with middle achoola again excluded. Schools 
that included grades 10 or above and gradea 6 or below were claaaified aa 
confined elementary/aecondary. 
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F. Missing data and keypunch errors 

Some missing data waa added in by the Scott aubproject through calculationa 
from other data and from external sources. In addition, soma keypunch 
errors were identified. (Note: Several multi-digit keypunch errors 
were foiind, making it unlikely that the keypunching waa verified when it was 
punched)! See Cilliland aumsMry for dataila. 
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C. 10 nuabari 

TIm Mcond digit In eh« idniuybfri of 30 publle lehoel*, II privit* 
■chooli and 12 Caeholie aehooli ««c« ohangad ee Meeh idnuabcri on th« 
bridling fll*. 

Publ^C^hools 

A. Ellalnaclon of vocational, eonClnuaelon and handicapped school* 

SI apacMliM^ tchpola tiara Allalnacad froa cha (ila of all public achoola 
and 6 achoola war* •liainacad Croa Cha aurvay fil*. Tha idnuaibara 
of Choa* aUainatad froa cha aurvay warat 10S39, 10^40, 10342, 10333. 
10366, and 10043. Tha rational* «a* Chat chair organiiaCion waa not 
llkaly Co ba typical. 
f 

B. Schools addad to ganaral fila 



Cdsco Cdsdlst Cdasch 



Totanr Cradt Crdspan Schnaa 



1 

38 

43 
43 



61239 
68478 
6^401 
69666 



6094734 
6072037 
433472 
6060099 



133 
303 
1968 
1069 




Area School, Oakland 
Paul Ravara Annax* tf 
Ul|h High, 8J 
Harta Jr. HI, 8J 
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C. Added InforaaClon on schools In survey: 

Schoolld Crdspan Crada Totanr Sohnaa 



101/18 912 
10149 912 
10232 7 8 

III. Private Schools 



2 1442 Santa Clara HI 

2 1S47 Santa Clara H.S. 

700 Buchaar Jr. HI, SJ 



A. Elimination of parocfiial and diocasan achoola 

s 

All parochial and dioceaan achoola were originally on the privote 
affadavit fila and vera aliminatad. Four parochial achoola ' 

were tranafarred to tha Catholic aurvay fila from tha private aurvey 

file: 

School id SchnaM 



. Sta Anthony* a Elenantary 

ilA Sacred Haart Craaaar, SF \ 

i6A^ St. Francia Cabrini \ 

226 St. Ellzabeth*e , Oakland ^ 



20111 
20 
20 

30226 



EKLC 



c. 



20037 on tha Catholic file 
Elimination of duplicate achool 

St. Leonard'a, Fremont (achoJlid #30222 on private file) was 

eliminated. It returned bot^ the private and^atholic aurveya. Since it ia 

a parochial achool» it waa ratainad in tha Catholic achool file. 

Elimination of non-Bay Area achoola 

Fiftean non- Bay area achoola ware eliminated from tha private aurvay fiU; 

I 
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10201. 30201, S0207 , 30210,' 30220, 30227 , 30221, 30206 . 30212 , 30216 , 30211, 
30221. 30203. 30223. m4 30211. 

0. AddltiiHi pf privaet •ehooit to turvty fils 

Four achools w«r« cransfarrcd fro* th« Catholic fllo 

20036 lalaaian M.I.. Richaond 

20092 iMMCulato ConcapClon Acadaoy, SP 

20177 St. Prancla H.8.. HV 

20002 St. JoMph'a Notro Dam H.8. 



e. Schoola with aaM omm. dlffarant CDS nuabara 

Thraa achoolo had th« aaiaa nam but dlffarant COS nuabara on tha aurvay 
and affidavit filaa. Crada apana vara chack^d. Two achoola had tha 
• aiM grada apan on both fAlaai Pr. Aa. SlUAgUal, SP 

Sunnyvala.Chrlatlan High. HV 
Tha CDS nuabar on tha aurvay flla waa changad to aatch that on tha affidavit 
flla for thaaa achoola. 

Ona achool had dlffarant grada apanat San Joaa Chrlatlan. Caapball. 
Tha InfoHMtlon on tha prlvata affidavit flla «aa droppad. and 
alnlaal InfoiMtlon froa tha California Prlvata School Dlrtccory 
, waa addad. 

F. Dropping and adding achoola froa the affidavit flla 
Thraa achoola vara droppad froa tha affidavit flla: 

CDSSCH Schnaa 

6913131 Radwood Chrlatlan School - Radwood Caapua, Caatro Vallay 
6995450 Radwood Chrlatlan School - Croaaroada Caapua. Caatro Vallay 
4340105 San Joaa Chrlatlan. Caapball 

The Radwood Chrlatlan Schoola are two caapuaaa of a achool returning » •J"*'*' 
aurvey. The San Joaa Chrlatlan School had changad grada lavala froa 

to K-12. 

Mlniaal inforaatlon waa added on achoola In tha aurvey flla but alaalng 
froa the affidavit fila. 



Cdaach 

140376 

6972832 
4340105 
6979413 



SchooUd 

30011 

30032 
30141 
30155 



Grdapan Grade 

K-12 3 



K-8 

K-12 

K-8 



I 
3 
I 



Totanr 

1102 

126 
206 
508 



Rallg Schnaa. City 

2 



Radwood Chrlatlan. 
Caatro Vallay 
2 Radaaaar Luth. Oakland 
2 San Joaa Chrlat.. Cam 
I Plnawood Pvt. Sehl. 
of Lor Altoa 



ERIC 
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G. Addition of missing dats 



Schoolld 


TotMir 


Grdspao 


Gyde 


Schnaa 


30139 


86 






True Learning Ctr.,RWC 


30011 


1102 


K-12 


3 


Redwood Christian, Castro Valley 


30032 


126 


K-8 


1 


Redeener Luth. , Oakland 


30113 


396 


K-12 


3 


Fr. Am. Bilingual 


30141 


206 


K-12 


3 


San Jose Christian, Campbell 


301S5 


508 


K-8 


1 


Pinewood Pvt. Schl.of Los Altos 


30178 


485 


K-12 


3 


Sunnyvale Christ iaq HI 



Catholic Schools 

9, 

A. Elimination of private schools' 



Four private schools (according the The Catholic Directory, 1982) 
from the survey file (20056, 20092, 20177 and 20002) anc) 29 from 
the Catholic hardcopy file were niminated. < 



B. Tr^sfer of parochial schools from private fil 

Four schools were transferred from the private survey file: 

20111 St. Anthony's Elem v 

20114 Sacred Heart Grammar, SF ^ 

20164 St. Francis Cabrini 

20037 St. Elizabeth's Oakland 

# 

Three schools were transferred from the private affidavit file: 
Cdssch grade Schnam 

6979389 1 St. Elizabeth Seton Catholic Conanunity.PA 
6979470 1 St. Elizabeth Seton Catholic Coinnunity, PA 
4340642 1 St. Lawrence Elem. 

C. Addition of school 

One school was added to the general file: 

Schoolld Cdsco Cdsdist Cdssch totenr grade schnam 



20194 38 68478 6981278 566 

D. Correction of ID numbers: 

Schoolld Cdssch TO Schoolld Cdsco 



1 Holy Name Elem. 



20110 
20138 



6978928 

3845245 
6978928 
6981568 



20150 

20088 
20026 
20113 



38 
41 



/ 
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E« Addition of siasiiis data 

Schoolid Tof nr Schnam 

20183 291 St. Joseph's 

20170 1093 Archbishop Hitty High School 

20039 996 Bishop O'Down High School 



J 
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